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THE CATHOLIC MIND 
Vol. XXIII, No. 1, January 8, 1925 


Christ’s Call to Patriotism and Piety 
Rt. Rev. Joun P. Carrott, D.D. 


Sermon of the Rt. Rev. John P. Carroll; D.D., Bishop of 
Helena, at the Opening of the Fourth Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Council of Catholic Women in the 
Cathedral of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo., November 
9, 1924. 

Render, therefore, to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's, and to God the things that are God’s.—Matt. 
¥x:21. 

HIS is the first time the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women is held outside the 
city of Washington. I congratulate St. Louis on the honor 
that has come to it of acting as host to so numerous and 
so noble a body of Catholic women at the beginning of 
their peregrinations to the principal cities of our land. 

The policy inaugurated today cannot but be fruitful in 

spreading throughout the country a fuller knowledge of 

the aims and purposes of the organization and in awaken- 
ing a greater enthusiasm for the work it is endeavoring to 
accomplish. 

The National Catholic War Council was the greatest 
creation of the World War, and its continuance as the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference is evidence of the 
wise foresight of the Bishops of the United States in 
providing by common counsel and united action for the 
solution of the problems of peace. The department of 
lay organizations under episcopal supervision has unified 
the Catholic body and has given the Catholic Church in 
America an opportunity for service such as it has never 
had before in all its history. In concert with the National 
Council of Catholic Men—but, I believe, more effectually 
than it—the National Council of Catholic Women is 
responding to the cry of the Church for intellectual and 
spiritual lay leadership. 

Tue CALL oF THE DiIvINE FOUNDER 

My message to you today, my dear women, is based on 
the Gospel of this Twenty-second Sunday after Pentecost, 
which I have just read. It is the clarion call of the Divine 
Founder of the Catholic Church to patriotism and piety : 
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“Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to 
God the things that are God’s.” It is a command to make 
use of the opportunity given you as members of a nation- 
wide organization to broadcast the Catholic doctrine 
regarding the relations of Church and State—so little 
understood and so grossly misrepresented by some of our 
fellow citizens. 

1. There is no conflict between Church and State. 
Jesus Christ Himself has said so. “Render to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things that are 
God’s.” The Pharisees claimed that all authority, both 
spiritual and temporal, was lodged in their religious gov- 
ernment and that, therefore, it was unlawful to pay tribute 
to the Roman emperor. They were wrong. Temporal 
things belong to Caesar. These must be rendered to 
Caesar. Spiritual things belong to God. These must be 
rendered to God. Pope Leo XIII in his great encyclical 
on “The Christian Constitution of States” makes clear the 
Catholic doctrine that the Church and the State are each 
in its own sphere independent of the other. 

The Almighty, [he says] has appointed the charge of the human 
race between two powers, the ecclesiastical and the civil, the one 
being set over divine, the other over human things. Each in its 
kind is supreme. 


And in his encyclical, “Satis Cognitum,” he censures 
those who declare that the Catholic Church seeks control 
of human governments: 

This is the office appropriated unto the Church by God: that 
it may watch over and may order all that concerns religion and 
may without let or hindrance exercise according to its judgment 
its charge over Christianity. Wherefore, those who pretend that 
the Church has any wish to interfere in civil matters, or to 
infringe on the rights of the State, know it not, or wickedly 
calumniate it. 

Some there are who maintain that the Pope’s claim to 
temporal sovereignty is inconsistent with the doctrine of 
the mutual independence of Church and State enunciated 
by Christ and by the Pope himself. There might be 
truth in the statement if the Pope claimed temporal 
sovereignty over all the nations or over any of them. But 
he does nothing of the kind. The Pope merely claims that 
as spiritual head of the universal Church, a Church that 
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exists in every nation, he must be the subject of no nation. 
Otherwise he would not be free and untrammeled in the 
exercise of his spiritual prerogatives. If during the 
World War the Pope were a subject of Italy or France, 
or England, or America, what tremendous influence would 
be brought to bear on him to promote the cause of the 
allies against Germany! If he were a subject of Germany, 
what pressure would be used to win him over to the 
defense of the Central Powers! In either case he would 
be shackled by his environment, and the cause of religion 
would suffer. As it was, his very claim to temporal 
sovereignty set him apart from the warring nations and 
enabled him to exercise that perfect impartiality which is 
now the admiration of the world. 

The universal spiritual sovereignty of the Pope, there- 
fore, requires for its full and free exercise independence 
of all temporal sovereigns, and this independence implies 
a certain territory in which he shall exercise independent 
civil dominion. Was it not solicitude for the free and 
unhampered exercise of the Federal executive, legislative 
and judicial powers of our country that dictated the dis- 
franchisement of the District of Columbia and its segrega- 
tion from the territory of the sovereign States of the 
American union? The political wisdom of America finds 
its model in the spiritual wisdom of the Papacy. 


Tue Pore No ForeIGNER IN AMERICA 


The old cry that Catholics owe allegiance to a foreign 
potentate has again been heard in the land. If this means 
that Catholics owe spiritual allegiance to the Pope as the 
head of the Catholic Church, there is truth in the cry. 
But the Pope as spiritual chieftain of the Church is no 
foreigner in America, or anywhere else in the world. 
Was it not to the Apostles, and through them to their 
successors, the Pope and the Bishops, the teaching and 
governing body of the Church, that Christ issued the com- 
mand : “Go ye into the whole world, and preach the Gospel 
to every creature; he that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved, but he that believeth not shall be condemned.” 
Was it not to them also that He said: “Going, therefore, 
teach. ye all nations, teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded . . . he that heareth 
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you, heareth me; he that despiseth you, despiseth me, and 
he that despiseth me, despiseth Him that sent me.” If, 
therefore, the Pope be a foreigner to Americans, and the 
Church of which he is the head be a foreign institution in 
America, so is Christ a foreigner and His religion a foreign 
institution. And if Christ, the Son of God, be a foreigner, 
so is God the Father who sent Him a foreigner, not only 
in America, but in the whole world which He made and 
which He rules by His providence. 

If the old cry means that Catholics owe temporal 
allegiance to the Pope, the very purpose of the temporal 
power of the Pope, as just outlined, ought to be sufficient 
to stifle that cry forever. The Pope’s claim to temporal 
sovereignty implies and necessitates his total removal from 
the temporal jurisdiction of every nation on earth, just as 
the independence of the American colonies meant their 
removal from the civil jurisdiction of Great Britain. And 
correlatively just as the establishment of American sov- 
ereignty involved the recognition of England’s independ- 
ence of America, so the Papal claim to temporal sov- 
ereignty involves recognition by the Pope of the civil 
independence of all the nations of the world. 

Union of Church and State may be an ideal condition 
in a country that is wholly Catholic. It is not practical nor 
desirable in America, and if it were referred by the United 
States Government to the people, the Catholic hierarchy 
and the Catholic laity of America would unanimously vote 
against it. The constitutional guarantees of religious 
liberty are sufficient for American Catholics, and they 
neither need nor want a legal union of Church and State 
“in this happy country of ours,” to quote the words of 
Theodore Roosevelt, “where religion and liberty are 
natural allies.” 


ScHoo, ARGUMENTS 


2. Notwithstanding the Catholic doctrine of the mutual 
independence of Church and State, certain organizations 
in our country contend that the Catholic Church is not 
sincere. What she grants in theory, they say, she denies 
in practise. America establishes schools for the children 
of the republic. The Catholic Church builds up a separate 
system of schools for her children. “As there is but one 
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flag, so,” they say, “there should be but one school.” “A 
divided school makes a divided nation.” 

This argument is based on three false assumptions: (a) 
The public school is the only American school; (b) the 
State has the sole right to establish schools; (c) the 
parish schools do not inculcate wholehearted loyalty to 
America. 

(a) And first of all, the public school, as at present 
constituted, in which religion is not taught, dates only 
from 1840. For upwards of 200 years, namely from 
colonial days down to the time of Horace Mann, all the 
schools of America were religious, and religion was then 
omitted from the curriculum, not because of any antagon- 
ism to it, but merely because of the practical difficulty of 
furnishing suitable religious instruction to children of the 
rapidly increasing number of religious denominations. It 
was thought the home and the Sunday school would supply 
the need of relgious instruction. How lamentably they 
have failed is evident from the decimation of the Sunday 
school and from the fact that about two-thirds of the 
American people are without religious affiliations of any 
kind. The wisdom of the Catholic Church in maintaining 
her religious schools after tax support was withdrawn in 
1840 is now generally admitted by patriotic Americans, 
and a rapidly growing movement to secure credit for 
religion taught outside of school and even to dismiss 
school for one or more hours a week that religion may 
be taught is meeting with hearty favor by leading non- 
Catholic denominations. Let us hope that the real Ameri- 
can school, the religious school of the days of our fore- 
fathers, will be reinstated all over our broad land before 
religion has lost its hold on the minds and hearts of our 
fellow citizens. 

(b) The second assumption, namely, that the State has 
the sole right to establish schools, is equally false. The 
chief purpose of the State is to protect the rights of its 
citizens. ““To secure these rights,” says the Declaration of 
Independence, “governments are instituted among men.” 
The preamble to the Constitution of the United States. 
says that one of the reasons for the establishment of the 
Constitution is “to secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and to our posterity.” And the Fourteenth Amend- 
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ment to the Constitution declares that “no State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor shall 
any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law.” Now, among the citizens 
of the State parents hold the first place, for they furnish 
and perpetuate its citizenship. And among the rights of 
parents the right to educate their children stands preemin- 
ent. It is a right bestowed by the Creator Himself who 
made parenthood the instrument of His design for the 
perpetuation of the human race. This design of the 
Creator is not limited to procreation, but includes the 
development of. the physical, intellectual and spiritual 
faculties of the child both for its own good and the good of 
society. Since this development is another name for 
education, parents are by nature bound, and therefore have 
the corresponding right, to educate their children. This 
right is inalienable because God-given. The State can 
neither give it nor take it away. Hence, any attempt on 
the part of the State to deprive parents of this right, for 
example, by compelling them to send their children to the 
schools of the State, is an abridgment of parental privilege 
and inmunity, a deprivation of parental liberty and a viola- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States. 

Of itself, then, the State has no right to teach. But 
it has a right to insist on the education of its citizens. In 
their Pastoral Letter of 1920 the Bishops of the United 
States make clear their position on this subject: 

The State should encourage among the people such a love of 
learning that they will take the initiative and, without constraint, 
provide for the education of their children. Should they through 
negligence or lack of means fail to do so, the State has the right 
to establish schools and take every other legitimate means to 
safeguard its vital interests against the dangers that result from 
ignorance, 


In other words, the State has the right to teach 
indirectly, that is, in default of the parents, but its right 
is derived from the parents and is exercised in their name. 


ParisH ScHoots LoyaL 


(c) The third assumption, namely, that the parish 
schools do not cultivate loyalty to America, is wholly with- 
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out foundation. As far as the secular branches are con- 
cerned, the curriculum of studies is the same as in the 
public schools and the teachers comply with all the educa- 
tional requirements of the State. Patriotic exercises are 
held on national and State holidays, and the flag is always 
in evidence. The only difference the casual observer could 
notice between the public school and the parish school is 
that in the latter the teachers are for the most part 
religious men or women who not only teach religion, but 
who by their habit, manner and especially by their coun- 
tenance all aglow with enthusiasm for their sacred calling, 
create a religious atmosphere and radiate reverence for 
all knowledge, sacred and profane. 

Can it be because religion is taught in our parish schools 
that they are suspected of disloyalty to America? With 
us this is the very reason why they ought to be credited 
with greater loyalty, if possible, to our country than our 
public schools. For, in addition to the natural and human 
motives for obedience to civil authority given in our public 
schools, the teachers in our parish schools urge the 
supreme motives of religion. Among these is the com- 
mand of Christ Himself to “render to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s” as well as “to God the things that are 
God’s.” Among these is the teaching of the Apostle that 
the authority of the State is from God, that it must be 
obeyed “for conscience sake” and under pain of “damna- 
tion.” Loyalty to America, therefore, is taught in our 
parish schools not only as a civil, but also as a religious 
obligation—an obligation as binding in conscience as the 
observance of the Ten Commandments, or the assistance 
at Mass, or the reception of the Sacraments. 

Is it because in our parish schools Catholic children 
are separated from the other children of the nation 
that we are suspected of. disloyalty to America? 
This is not our fault, but the fault of the State, which 
separated religion from education and, therefore, com- 
pelled us to unite them in schools of our own in order to 
obey the dictates of our conscience. Anyhow, separation 
during school hours of Catholic children from other chil- 
dren of the republic does not mean separation in anything 
that concerns the welfare of our country. Outside of 
school hours our children mingle freely with the other 
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children of their locality. In after life they are united 
with their non-Catholic neighbors socially and in business. 
There are no Catholic States in the union, no Catholic 
cities in our States, no Catholic wards in our cities. When 
the call to arms sounded in the World War, graduates of 
the parish schools, in numbers even beyond the Catholic 
proportion of the population, fought shoulder to shoulder 
with graduates of the public schools and just as freely 
shed their blood, when need there was, “to make the world 
safe for democracy.” 

To say that as there is one flag, so there should be but 
one school, is just as impractical and un-American as to 
say: “As there is one flag, so there should be one church 
and one political party.” Rather the motto of America 
is, E pluribus unum—the union of many races, many 
political parties, many churches, many schools, under one 
flag, all rivaling one another in their devotion to the stars 
and stripes which is the symbol of their constitutional 
rights and liberties. 


Frac, CuurcH AND ScHOOL 

3. Flag, church and school and their proper relations— 
this is the theme suggested by the Gospel of the day. But 
the theme would not be complete did it not include the 
home—without which no flag, nor church, nor school, 
could exist, much less attain its God-given aim and pur- 
pose. Neither would it. be proper in this connection to 
omit consideration of the home in addressing a body of 
Catholic women banded together to help Church and State 
and school solve the problem of modern society. For, the 
home with its influence on society is chiefly what woman 
makes it. She is its queen, its protector, its defender. 

Some years ago the late Justice Brewer of the Supreme 
Court of the United States delivered a splendid address in 
which he declared the flag, the church and the school to 
be the essential elements of our Christian civilization. 
Below the platform sat a well-known statistican who said 
to himself: “No, Mr. Justice, you are wrong. The 
Christian home is the foundation of our civilization. With- 
out it, the efforts of church and school and flag to create, 
foster or save civilization would be unavailing.” He 
thought of France whose churches are the model and 
despair of modern architecture; whose schools were the 
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glory of the Church in “the greatest of all centuries ;” 
whose flag remained unstained throughout the vicissitudes 
of a thousand years. It was the flag of Clovis, of St. 
Louis and of St. Joan of Arc. And yet;he thought, there 
is something wrong with France. In 1890 France had a 
population of 38,000,000, and Germany a population of 
49,000,000. In 1910 Germany’s population increased to 
64,000,000, and France still had only 38,000,000. France, 
he murmured, has dishonored the home in its primary 
function of cooperating with the Creator in the propaga- 
tion of mankind, and its glorious flag, its splendid schools 
and its magnificent cathedrals will not prevent it from be- 
coming a prey to jealous neighbors and from hastening 
to final decay and extinction. 

There is reason to fear that the love ot ease and pi:asure 
has diminished the affection of many of our American 
people for the home of the pioneer—a home that was made 
vocal and glorious by the innocent prattle of many children. 
The large number of advocates—many of them women, to 
their shame be it said—of the birth control bill, for some 
time before congress, only serves to increase our fear and 
to make us view with alarm the consequences to our 
country when the present restrictive immigration law 
begins to make itself felt. Thanks be to God, the Catholic 
women of our country, led on by the National Council of 
Catholic Women, have voiced their opposition to this 
iniquitous measure, a measure which would tend to make 
more general that wilful and sinful sterility which Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was not afraid to say “offends God, cheats 
nature and betrays country.” Keep up the protest. It 
will shed glory on your Catholic womanhood and rank 
you among the bravest defenders of our country. 





A Chronic Disease 
Epwarp F. McSweeney, LL.D. 


Y home is in a pleasant New England village, twen- 

ty-two miles from Boston, on a street called Salem 
End Road. Searching the origin of this name I was told 
that during Colonial times, and the vogue of the penal laws 
which proscribed Papists and Quakers who did not accept 
the ruling religion, a group of fugitives fleeing from the 
Puritan persecufion at Salem, had walked the intervening 
fifty miles, finally to settle in this locality, hence the name. 

While the Constitution of the United States definitely 
incorporated in the fundamental law of the nation the 
principle of freedom of religion, the fact remains that 
manifestations of intolerance, have been the most per- 
sistent occurrences in our national life, breaking down the 
spirit of solidarity between the people and doing incalcul- 
able harm in almost every generation, until today, when 
its present manifestation has created a situation which 
gives alarm to thoughtful citizens of our country, regard- 
less of their political or religious affiliations. 

Colonial history is full of intolerance in its most 
obnoxious form. One of the counts of accusation in the 
Declaration of Independence refers to the “Quebec Act” 
which changed Canada from French to English control 
and permitted the former religion of the conquered prov- 
ince to be continued. This was one of the potent argu- 
ments to stir up the Colonials to revolution which, because 
of the spirit of freedom in the air, was inevitable, but, be- 
ing controlled by human beings, was not wholly free from 
unworthy motives. 


WASHINGTON AND REticious LIBERTY 


The more one reads of the life and character of Wash- 
ington, the more does the impression grow that from the 
standpoint of liberality of view and broadness of vision, 
here was one of the greatest minds that has ever lived in 
the world. Surrounded by intolerance on every side he 
was adamant from the first in the practical application of 
the principles of religious freedom, which were afterwards 
incorporated in the Constitution. 


10 
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After Washington’s appointment in 1775 as head of 
the Colonial forces at Cambridge, an expedition was con- 
templated against Quebec. As Commander-in-Chief, he 
wrote to Benedict Arnold, in charge of the expedition, 
calling his attention to the fact that his forces were going 
into a country with a religion different from that in the 
Colonies, and warning that free exercise of the religion 
of the country and undisturbed enjoyment of the rights 
of conscience, must strictly be insisted on. The writings 
of Washington were filled with expressions of his devotion 
to this ideal. The most cherished incident of his Admin- 
istration were the addresses of congratulations offered him 
by the Quakers and the Catholics on the occasion of his 
election. 

Under Article 4 of the Constitution, the law-making 
power was restrained from legislation hostile to the free- 
dom of religion, but the separate States retained the right 
to regulate the question of religion within their respective 
jurisdictions, with the result, that the elimination from 
the constitutions of these States of the religious disqual- 


ifications which effected other than the State religion, was 
brought about only after long and determined resistance. 


MASSACHUSETTS AND CATHOLICS 


Until 1833, in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Catholics were obliged to pay taxes for the support of the 
Congregational Church. The anti-Catholic constitution of 
New Jersey was retained until 1844 and not until 1877 
was the provision which disqualified Catholics from hold- 
ing office in New Hampshire repealed by the law-making 
power of that State. “William Gaston of North Carolina, 
the leading Catholic in the South, was holding an office 
not permitted by the law of his State until the Constitu- 
tional Convention of North Carolina of 1835, under Judge 
Gaston’s leadership, changed the provision which made 
office holding in North Carolina possible only to those 
who accepted and acknowledged belief of the Protestant 
form of worship. Similar restrictions against Catholics 
were in effect in several States. 

Until 1820, when the Federalist party was practically 
dissipated, its leaders 
strove to preserve the political ascendancy of Protestantism in the 
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States, both by Federal legislation affecting the naturalization of 
emigrants and by preventing legislation in their respective States 
for the relief of Catholics from their religious disabilities which 
was necessary to give effect to the liberal support and purpose of 
the Constitution. 

John Jay of New York, afterward Chief Justice of the 
United States, succeeded in fastening upon the State of 
New York a provision, remaining in force until 1821, 
which denied the privilege of citizenship to every foreign- 
born Catholic unless he would first adjure and renounce 
all allegiance to the Pope in matters ecclesiastical. 

John Adams, Federalist President 1798-1902, secured 
the passage through Congress of an Alien Act under which 
the President might expel from the country all aliens 
whom he might regard as disaffected towards the Govern- 
ment, together with another act requiring a residence of 
fourteen years in the United States before any foreign- 
born person would be admitted to citizenship. Despite 
this, however, in a letter written from Quincy to William 
Tudor, referring to the Charter of 1691 granted by 
William and Mary under which Massachusetts had lost 
its Charter of 1684 which had curtailed to a large degree 
the liberties and independence of Massachusetts, Adams 
said: 

Liberty of conscience to be granted to all Christians except 
Papists. Good God! a grant from a king of liberty of conscience! 
the grant of a King of kings which no puppet or roitelet on earth 
can’ give or take away. 


The atmosphere surrounding Washington and Jefferson 
was not on the whole, one of tolerance, but from the first 
the leaders of the nation, with a few unfortunate excep- 
tions, have manifested the most exalted idea of religious 
freedom held by their predecessors. After the second war 
of independence and the victory of Jackson at New 
Orleans in 1815, there was a re-birth of the liberal spirit. 

In a letter in 1821 John Quincy Adams said: 

Religious liberty for ourselves; religious salvation for the 
opinions of others are the only doctrines which I deem essential, 
and the only creeds which I earnestly hope will become universal. 


Andrew Jackson was born in North Carolina, a short 
time after his parents had landed in this country from 
Ireland. An ardent partisan, he was the personal typifica- 
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tion of the liberal spirit in matters concerning religion. 
His times, however, were not marred by religious differ- 
ences. Soldiering and political controversy kept him fully 
occupied. The “Native American” movement was only in 
its infancy. 

Tue Rise or Bicotry 

With 1840, when the Germans, Irish and French- 
Canadians began coming in large numbers, we begin to 
find an increasing fear of the alien, and hatred of the 
religion which most of the aliens professed, which had 
its genesis in the prejudices inherited from the Federalist 
period. 

After 1835, books and newspapers calculated to inflame 
the mob against their Catholic neighbors were extensively 
circulated. Catholics, especially their priests, were mis- 
represented and ridiculed, and acts of violence against 
their persons and property were frequent. Newspapers 
began to appear called the Downfall of Babylon, Protest- 
ant Vindication and the Evils of Popery. The convent 
of the Ursuline Nuns in Charleston, Mass., was burned 
in 1834. The next year St. Michael’s and St. Augustine’s 
churches in Philadelphia were reduced to ashes, and on 
Sunday, May 12, 1844, Bishop Kenrick, fearing for the 
lives of his parishioners, suspended services in the 
churches in Philadelphia. Houses occupied by Catholics 
were set on fire and their inmates shot down on their own 
doorsteps. 

The Know-Nothing party, which previously had been 
only a local organization, was formally organized in 1852. 
Its principal purpose was to restrict all offices of honor 
trust and profit in the gift of the people, to none but 
native American Protestants, which, with the Negro added, 
is incidentally the purpose of the Ku Klux Klan of today. 

PROVIDENCE AND THE UNITED STATES 

To the thinking reader of history, it is obvious that 
Divine Providence has been most watchful over the United 
States. Every time its future has been threatened 
seriously, human agents have in due time appeared to be 
raised to power and authority, to continue the advance 
in the progress of civilization which slowly but surely has 
been making progress after the downfall of paganism and 
the coming of Christianity, its great. fruit being the 
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Declaration of Independence. Our nation’s leaders have 
been weak occasionally, hesitant frequently, but in the 
long run always right. Without supernatural assistance, 
Washington and Lincoln cannot be explained. 

Under the name of Know-Nothingism a re-revival of 
the Colonial spirit of intolerance was brought about by the 
immigration influx in the ’40’s. At the time of the 
Mexican War, Polk was President. The belief was 
current in Mexico that the United States was filled with 
hostile designs upon the religion and church property of 
Mexico. President Polk wanted to disabuse the Mexican 
authorities, its clergy and people, of this erroneous idea, 
and so he sent for Bishops Hughes of New York and 
Kenrick of Missouri to come to Washington to discuss 
the problem with him. Polk in his “Diary” says he found 
Bishop Hughes “a highly intelligent and capable man, and 
my interview with him was of the most satisfactory char- 
acter.” From the Native American headquarters at Phil- 
adelphia came a protest, the signers of which were given 
an audience at the White House. The spokesman of the 
Philadelphia delegation was described in Polk’s “Diary” 
as “a fanatic proscriptive in his religious opinions and 
most unreasonable.” This delegation came to the White 
House to censure the Administration for its recognition 
of the Bishops who had been consulted, in Polk’s own 
words “to convey true information in relation to the free 
toleration of all sects of religion under our Constitution 
with the Mexican priesthood and people.” 

Polk says in his “Diary,” October 14, 1846: 

I told him that Thank God under our Constitution there was 
no connection between Church and State. That in my action as 
President of the United States I recognize no distinction of creeds 
in my appointment to office. 


President Polk thereupon appointed two members of 
the faculty of Georgetown College as unofficial chaplains 
' for the Mexican expedition. The law did not then 
authorize any chaplains in the army. The Rev. John 
McElroy and the Rev. Anthony Rey, both went to the 
front to carry out the wishes of the President, and before 
the close of the war Father Rey was killed by bandits while 
visiting some of the encampments. 

It is to the great honor of this country that when the 
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Know-Nothing movement reached its height by electing a 
Governor in Massachusetts and nominating a candidate for 
the Presidency, the leaders of both political parties, 
Buchanan, a Democrat, and Lincoln then a Whig, and 
later the founder of the Republican party, took advanced 
affirmative action against the Know-Nothing movement. 
Buchanan said: 

Democracy would not have been Democracy if it had not made 
war on this movement. A secret political society bound together 
by unlawful oaths whose objects were to persecute a religious 
denomination, deny civil rights to naturalized foreigners, was so 
totally at war with the principles and practises of the Democratic 
Party that it naturally encountered very determined opposition. 
Our people must enjoy the liberty of going to Heaven their own 
road, and if they do not get there it is their own fault. 

Lincoln, during the Douglas Debate, said: 

I am not a Know-Nothing. How could I be. How could any- 
one who abhors the oppression of the Negroes be in favor of 
degrading classes of white people? Our progress in degeneracy 
appears to me to be pretty rapid. As a nation we began by 
declaring that all men are created equal. We now practically 
read it “all men are created equal except Negroes.” When the 
Know-Nothings get control it will read “all men are created 
equal except Negroes, foreigners and Catholics.” When it comes 
to this I shall prefer emigrating to some country where they make 
no pretense of loving liberty—to Russia, for instance, where 
despotism can be taken pure and without the base alloy of 
hypocrisy. 

Catuotics AND THE Civit War 


Then came the Civil War. My father enlisted on April 
19, 1861, ten days after Fort Sumter was fired on, at 
which time he was proscripted by the law of the State of 
Massachusetts from belonging to the State militia, because 
he had been born in Ireland. Aliens and Catholics were 
then needed as they were during the late World War. 
What would have happened in 1917 if the Ku Klux Klan 
idea was accepted as the national policy? 

The reconstruction period which followed the Civil 
War, brought about the establishment of the original Ku 
Klux Klan, while increasing numbers of aliens and their 
demand for political recognition in the North had the 
effect to revive the Know-Nothing movement under the 
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name of the “A. P. A.” The Ku Klux Klan was one of 
the leading issues of Grant’s administration. In his first 
anntial message December 6, 1869, he said: 

One of the things essential to the peace and prosperity and 
development of the United States is to secure protection to the 
person and property of the citizen of the United States in each 
and every portion of our country, wherever he may chose to move 
without reference to original nationality, religion, color or political 
opinions. Demanding of him only obedience to the laws and proper 
respect for the rights of others. 


As a result of this message the anti-Ku Klux Klan law 
was passed in 1870 (Section 19 of the United States Penal 
Code) which says in substance: 

If two or more persons conspire to injure, oppress, threaten or 
intimidate any citizen in the free exercise or enjoyment of any 
right or privilege secured to him by the Constitution and laws of 
the United States or because of his having so exercised the same; 
or if two or more persons go in disguise on the highway or on 
the premises of another with intent to prevent or hinder his free 
exercise or enjoyment of any right or privilege they shall be 
fined not more than $5,000 and imprisoned for not more than ten 
years and shall thereafter be disqualified from holding any office 
under the laws of the United States. 


This is still the law of the United States, and subject to 
enforcement by the constituted authorities. 

For obvious reasons this article closes with the end of 
the century. “Mass production” through the factory sys- 
tem, and the generally accepted value of the alien races in 
the United States cooperating for national progress, while 
together they did not abate wholly the appeal to bigotry ; 
actually diminished the evil effects of it. All the Presi- 
dents of the United States in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century were positive in their adherence to the 
principle of religious liberty and equality. 

Senator George F. Hoar of Massachusetts referring to 
the Know-Nothings said at that time: 

The emblem of the United States is the Eagle and not 
the Bat.” 

In his letter of acceptance of the Republican nomination 
for the Presidency in 1884, James G. Blaine said: 


For a century Protestants and Catholics, Jews and Gentiles, 
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have worshipped God according to the dictates of conscience, but 
religious liberty must not be perverted to the justification of 
offences against the law. 

In a speech at New Haven, Blaine said: Under the Con- 
stitution the Protestant, the Catholic and Hebrew stand 
cntitled to the same recognition and the same protection. 





Religious Intolerance 


Some expressions of Presidents of the United States on 
this subject: 


WASHINGTON, 1775: 


As the contempt of the religion of a country by ridi- 
culing any of its ceremonies, or affronting its ministers or 
votaries, has ever been deeply resented, you are to be par- 
ticularly careful to restrain every officer and soldier 
from such imprudence and folly, and to punish every in- 
stance of it. On the other hand, as far as lies in your 
power, you are to protect and support the free exercise 
of the religion of the country, and the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of the rights of conscience in religious matters, with 
your utmost influence and authority —(Instructions to 
Benedict Arnold, September 17, 1775, relative to proposed 
expedition vs. Quebec: “Washington Writings.” W. C. 
Ford Ed. 1889, Vol. III., pp. 123-24. 

WASHINGTON, 1787: 

I am not less ardent in my wish that you may succeed 
in your plan of toleration in religious matters. Being no 
bigot myself to any mode of religious worship, I am dis- 
posed to indulge the professors of christianity in the 
church with that road to Heaven, which to them shall 
seem the most direct, plainest, easiest, and least liable to 
exception.—(Letter to Marquis de Lafayette, written 
from Philadelphia, August 15, 1787: “Writings,” Sparks 
Ed. Vol. IX, p. 262.) 

WASHINGTON, 1789: 

Government being, among other purposes, instituted to 
protect the persons and consciences of men from oppres- 
sion, it certainly is the duty of rulers, not only to abstain 
from it themselves, but, according to their stations, to 
prevent it in others. 

The liberty enjoyed by the people of these States, of 
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worshiping Almighty God agreeably to their consciences, 
is not only among the choicest of their blessings, but also 
of their rights. While men perform their social duties 
faithfully, they do all that society or the state can with 
propriety demand or expect; and remain responsible only 
to their Maker for the religion, or modes of faith they 
may prefer to profess—(Letter to the Religious Society 
called Quakers, at their yearly meeting for Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware and the western part of Maryland 
and Virginia: “Writings,” Sparks Ed. Vol. II, p. 168.) 
WASHINGTON, 1789: 

If I could have entertained the slightest apprehension, 
that the Constitution framed in the convention, where I 
had the honor to preside, might possibly endanger the 
religious rights of any ecclesiastical society, certainly I 
would never have placed my signature to it; and, if I 
could now conceive that the general government might be 
so administered as to render the liberty of conscience in- 
secure, I beg you will be persuaded that no one would be 
more zealous than myself to establish effectual barriers 
against the horrors of spiritual tyranny, and every species 
of religious persecution. For you doubtless remember, 
that, I have often expressed my sentiments, that every 
man, conducting himself as a good citizen, and being 
accountable to God alone for his religious opinions, ought 
to be protected in worshiping the Diety according to the 
dictates of his own conscience—(To the General Com- 
mittee representing the United Baptist Churches in 
Virginia, May, 1789: “Writings,” J. Sparks Ed. 1855, 
Vol. XII, p. 155.) 

WaAsHINGTON, 1793: 

We have abundant reason to rejoice, that, in this land, 
the light and truth of reason has triumphed over the 
power of bigotry and superstition, and that every person 
may here worship God according to the dictates of his 
own heart. In this enlightened age, and in this land of 
equal liberty, it is our boast, that a man’s political tenets 
will not forfeit the protection of the laws, nor deprive 
him of the right of attaining and holding the highest 
offices that are known in the United States—(Letter to 
the member of the New Church in Baltimore, January, 
1793: “Writings,” Sparks Ed., Vol. XII, p. 202.) 
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WASHINGTON, 1789: 

On this occasion it would ill become me to conceal the 
joy I have felt, in perceiving the fraternal affection, which 
appears to increase every day among the friends of 
gentine religion. It affords edifying prospects indeed, 
to see Christians of every denomination dwell together in 
more charity, and conduct themselves with a more Chris- 
tian-like spirtt than ever they have done in any former age, 
or in any other nation —(Reply to address of the Bishops. 
Clergy and Laity of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
August 19, 1789: “Writings,” Vol. XII, p. 404.) 

The “address” to which the above is a reply was a letter 
to Washington from the convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, congratulating him on his election to 
the presidency. 

WaSHINGTON, 1789: 

As mankind become more liberal, they will be more apt 
to allow, that all those, who conduct themselves as worthy 
members of the community, are equally entitled to the 
protection of civil government. I hope ever to see 
America among the foremost nations in examples of jus- 
tice and liberality. And I presume, that your fellow 
citizens will not forget the patriotic part, which you took 
in the accomplishment of their revolution and the estab- 
lishment of their government, or the important assistance, 
which they received from a nation in which the Roman 
Catholic religion is professed—(To the Roman Catholics 
in the United States, December, 1789. In response to an 
address congratulating him on receiving the Presidency 
by unanimous vote: “Writings,” Sparks Ed.. Vol. XII, 
p. 177.) 

Joun Apams, 1782: 

The proviso of conforming to the laws of the country, 
respecting the external show of public worship, I wished 
to have excluded; because I am an enemy to every ap- 
pearance of restraint in a matter so delicate and sacred as 
the liberty of conscience; but the laws here do not permit 
Roman Catholics to have steeples on their churches, and 
these laws could not be altered. I shall be impatient to 
receive the ratification of Congress, which I hope may be 
transmitted within the time limited—(Letter to Secre- 
tary Livingston, from the Hague, October 8, 1782: “Life 
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and Works,” C. F. Adams, Vol VII, p. 648. The letter 
refers to a commercial treaty which Adams was nego- 
tiating with the Netherlands. 

Joun Apams: . 

One of these laws deserve particular notice. “In 
private, every family was free to worship the God (sic) 
in their own way; and in public, though certain forms 
were required, yet there was not any penalty attached to 
the omission of them, as the punishment of offences in 
this matter was left to the offended God.” This, prob- 
ably, was the source of that wise and humane toleration 
which does so much honor to the Romans, and reflects 
disgrace on almost every Christian nation —(“Rome” in 
“Life and Works of John Adams,” by his grandson, 
Charles Francis Adams. 1851, Vol. IV, p. 530.) 

‘The following editorial note is of importance: The 
following pages contain a summary of Adam Ferguson’s 
History of the Progress and Termination of the Roman 
Republic, accompanied, however, by a running com- 
mentary, as usual, which it is difficult to distinguish from 
the text with collation, p. 521. 

Joun Apams, 1810: 

Ask me not, then, whether I am Catholic or Protestant, 
Calvinist or Arminian. As far as they are Christians, I 
wish to be a fellow disciple with them all_—(Letter writ- 
ten to Benjamin Rush, at Quincy, January 21, 1810: “Life 
and Works,” Vol. IX, p. 627.) 

Joun Apams, 1785. 

Letter written at Auteuil, April 8, 1785, to Dr. Price: 

Some time since I received from Dr. Franklin a copy of 
the first edition of your Observations on the importance of 
the American Revolution. I am happy to find myself per- 
fectly agreed with you that we should begin by setting 
conscience free. When men of all religions consistent with 
morals and property, shall enjoy equal liberty, property, 
or rather security of property, and an equal chance for 
honors and power, and when government shall be consid- 
ered as having in it nothing more mysterious or divine than 
other arts or sciences, we may expect that improvements 
will be made in human character and the state of society. 
But at what an immense distance is that period !—(“Life 
and Works.” C. F. Adams, Ed., Vol. VIII, p. 232.) 





